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‘‘ 7Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem.”— Horace, Book ii, Ode iii. 





Hospitals and Medical Schools. 





QUESTION of great national importance has 
been raised by the Committee appointed by 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as President of King 

Edward’s Hospital Fund, to inquire into the financial rela- 
tions which exist between the London Hospitals and their 
Medical Schools. As itis probable that many of the readers 
of the JouRNAL have had neither the opportunity nor the 
leisure to study the full report of the Committee we will 
briefly and faithfully analyse it in plain and simple language. 
Question.—How much money, given or subscribed to 





the twelve London Hospitals having medical schools, is | 


contributed, either directly or indirectly, by these hospitals 
for the maintenance of medical education ? 

Answer.—Amounts varying from nothing (as at King’s 
College and University College Hospitals) to £2500 per 
annum at the London Hospital. 

Question.—Is there an equivalent return from the medical 
schools, either directly or indirectly ? 

Answer.—(A) Directly? Emphatically no! but rather an 
outstanding debt (paragraph 22 of the report); (B) Indi- 
rectly? Yes, but only as regards the higher standard of the 
whole work of the hospital and its greater publicity. 

Question.—Are there any general or special considera- 
tions advanced in justification of such expenditure, if it ex- 
ceeds the return ? 

Answer.—None, except the matters referred to incident- 
ally in the report, viz. (1) greater publicity of hospitals ; 
(2) higher standard of work ; (3) advancement of medical 
science. 














The following riders also appear in the report : 

t. The desirability of transferring the teaching of the 
preliminary and intermediate subjects of the medi- 
cal curriculum of the hospitals to one or more 
centres. 

2. The undesirability of attempting to open up the 
transactions between the hospitals and the schools 
in the past,—an almost impossible task. 

The importance of drawing a definite and exact 
distinction zx the future between the hospitals and 
the schools with such clearness that it may be 
understood by the general public, and so that no 
question may arise as to the destination and 
application of moneys contributed, whether by the 
King’s Fund or from any other source. 

In the first place, let us congratulate the members of the 
Committee, Sir Edward Fry, the Bishop of Stepney, and 
Lord Welby upon their prompt and careful methods of 
inquiry, and upon the lucidity of their report. ‘They dealt 
with facts, and their conclusions are logical, and in the 
report as it stands there is only one statement to which 
exception can be taken by any one who, knowing the facts, 
keeps an open mind, and that is the Committee’s emphatic 
denial of the existence of a direct return from the medical 
schools to the hospital. 

We take exception to this clause, because it is uninten- 
tionally misleading and requires more careful elucidation. 
The crucial point of the argument is the fact that hospitals 
with medical schools cost about twice as much per bed as 
hospitals without in salaries and wages, and also are more 
costly in other ways; and against this deficit it is appa- 
rently quite impossible to balance the vast amount of 
gratuitous work done by the students and the Visiting Staff, 
or the distinct, but considerably over-rated, advantages that 
fall to the lot of the patients themselves in the hospitals 
with medical schools. ‘The facts are perfectly true, but the 
deductions must be considerably modified. 

Now in the first place is the system of counting the cost 
per bed fair? It is at the best only approximate, and takes 
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no account of the out-patients and casualties treated at the 
larger hospitals where they are many times more numerous 
in proportion, and consequently more expensive in drugs, 
dressings, and appliances. Nor does it take account of the 
extra nurses and porters * who, for some reason or other, 
are necessary at the larger hospitals, quite out of propor- 
tion to the number of beds ; and these cannot be ascribed 
to the presence of the Schools. However, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the relative cost of the relief of the 
poor is much more expensive at hospitals with medical 
schools than elsewhere, and if the truth be known, this 
extra expense is for the most part due to the lavish and 
extravagant way in which the patients are treated ; for 
instance, nothing that medical science can suggest as useful 
is considered too expensive, just as if the patients were 
millionaires. The question at once is raised “Is it justifi- 
able?” ‘The obvious answer is no, because there is nothing 
to show that the majority of patients are benefited materially 
by the extra expense. But it can be honestly urged that 
this lavish expenditure might be considerably curtailed by 
more careful administration, as the result of co-operation of 
the Medical Staff and Lay Committee with this end in view, 
and especially under the supervision of a superintendent. tT 
So far, however, no direct return from the medical schools 
has been shown, but—and this is our argument—it would 
be quite impossible to induce the same Visiting Staff or 
indeed any other medical men to do the same amount of 
work for the same number of patients at any great London 
hospital, if there were no medical students, without the 
payment of full salaries—say £500 to £#1000-a year for 
each physician and surgeon, and we maintain that this 
constitutes a direct return in terms of money from the 
medical school to the hospital, viz. the guantity and the 
quality of the work done by the Medical Staff. This point 
was not very carefully dealt with by the Committee. They 
thought to compare the Great Northern Hospital with St. 
Bartholomew’s, and the Poplar with the London Hospital, 
but the analogy is not sound, because the conditions are 
not the same. The expenses of a /arge hospital without a 
medical school would be proportionately much greater than a 
small hospital without a medical school, because the medical 
staff would expect full salaries. True, a young man is 
content and even anxious to work a few hours each week 
at a small hospital without a medical school because it is a 
stepping-stone, and for the sake of the experience. But no 
medical man would be induced to operate for six hours in 
a stuffy, ill-ventilated theatre, and to spend two hours in the 
wards every day of the week if there were no students. And 
so, because medical men and nurses, from time immemorial, 
have shown a charitable disposition, that is no reason why 





* At the London Temperance Hospital with 100 beds there are 
5 porters, while at St. Bartholomew’s with 670 beds there are at 
least 50 men to do the corresponding work. 

+ At the National Hospital for the Paralysed in Queen Square 
the cost per bed has lately been reduced from £94 to £81. 











hospital authorities or committees should draw conclusions 
from it, or count upon it in the future. The time is coming 
when every medical man and every nurse will be paid in 
hard cash for all work done, but at present “Ours isa noble 
profession, and it has its rewards, which cannot be measured 
in terms of money.” 

And furthermore it is an undeniable fact that certain 
funds are subscribed to the hospitals, chiefly on behalf of 
the medical schools associated with them, and these funds 
are intended only on condition that the hospitals support 
their medical schools. We know of several such cases, and 
yet the committee takes zo account of that in its report, 


| because it would be impossible to discover the exact 


amounts so subscribed. In this connection, therefore, we 


| think that the third rider appended to the report, as above 


indicated, is of the utmost importance. 

Therefore, without holding a brief for medical schools, 
we submit the following points in explanation of the in- 
creased expenditure at hospitals with medical schools. 

(1) The expenditure could be much reduced without 
detriment to patients or to schools. 

(2) The cost per bed is not an exact criterion by which 
to judge the expenditure of hospitals. 

(3) The medical schools are by no means wholly respon- 


| sible for the increased expenditure upon nurses and porters. 








(4) The hospitals have some direct return for their out- 
lay upon the medical schools in the two following respects : 
(a) The gratuitous services of the Staff, which can be 
estimated in terms of money, and which it would 
be impossible to obtain in a large hospital, 2f there 

were no medical school. 

(8) The increased income as the result of subscriptions 

really intended for the medical schools. 

And further, we maintain that this extra expenditure is 
justifiable on the following grounds :—(1) The greater pub- 
licity, size, and influence of the hospitals with medical 
schools. (2) The interests of medical education. (3) The 
advance of medical science. (4) The interests of the com- 
munity at large and of posterity. 

But the great question then comes, why should the hos- 
pital charities bear this expenditure ? and to this we can only 
say that up to the present time this has been the very vazson 
@étre of the big hospitals ; if they have not existed for these 
objects, why have they existed at all? Small parochial or 
district hospitals would have sufficed for the relief of the 
sick poor. 

But to return to the matter before us: the report of the 
committee, as far as it goes, is excellent except in the one 
direction which we have indicated ; and we do not believe 
that any medical man, except he be a narrow-minded or 
prejudiced Tory, will quarrel with any of the conclusions or 
riders which are based upon a sound scientific and economic 
basis. We have heard it said that the report has shown 
the Medical Schools in a bad light, but with this state- 
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ment we do not agree at all. The truth of the matter is 
only faced the problem from one point of view, viz. only 
from the point of view of the governors of hospitals for che 
relief of the sick poor. ‘he problem is far greater, and as 
the argument has been opened already, it will be well to 
consider the whole problem from every point of view. 
There are two other sides to the question ; first, that of the 
medical profession ; and secondly, that of the nation, which 
also falls under two headings—(1) the relief of the sick 
poor ; and (2) medical education. At present there exists 
nothing but an indefinite compromise between the hospital 


charities, the medical profession, and the nation,—a condi- | 
It is marvellous how relatively | 


tion of unstable equilibrium. 
stable the balance has remained. If we had sufficient space 
at our disposal we would like to discuss the problem in full 


from the point of view of the medical profession, but that | 


we will leave for the present. Every medical man must 


have views of his own on this subject, and perhaps we may | 


receive an article from an abler pen than our own. How- 


ever, we feel called upon to consider in brief the problem | 
from the national point of view, and this naturally falls | 


under the two headings indicated above. 

In considering the first of these—the relief of the sick 
poor,—let us say that we readily agree with some one who 
wrote or said recently that there would be ample funds for 
the proper administration of all the London hospitals if 
relief was afforded only to the poor and needy. Let no 
one mistake our meaning. Nowadays we hear a good deal 
about the systematic organisation of charity, and about the 
scientific method of dealing with the question of poverty, 
and it is true that the nation at last is beginning to wake 


up to the fact that thousands of pounds are squandered | 
annually in indiscriminate relief of poverty; and, for our | 
part, we confess that we know of no surer way of “pau- | 


perising ” the lower classes than by providing free medical 
relief. To give one single illustration. 


gratis, and for nothing? ‘True, a sober man earning 255. a 
week, if he be laid up for six weeks with a fracture or 
pneumonia, has not enough money to keep his wife and 
family and to pay a doctor as well; but every single man, 
woman, and child should pay for medical attendance 
just as for legal advice or for being married. But the 
payment should be arranged on a sliding scale according 
to a man’s position in life, his earnings, and his thrift. 
Thus, a bank clerk, a curate, or a lieutenant in the army, 
excluding of course the question of private means, ought to 
be able to obtain, if he wish it, the relief of the sick poor, as, 





Why should a | 
man who receives 25s. on a Saturday morning and spends | 
2s. 6d., or more or less, of that on Saturday afternoon and | 
evening in getting drunk be treated for his cut head in the | 
most thoroughly scientific and up-to-date methods free, | 
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_ for instance, a surgical operation, on the payment of his 
that the Committee (and it did what was required of it) 


fees according to a sliding scale. 

The term “relief of the sick poor” has become a mere 
phrase—just so much cant. Two questions are meta- 
phorically put to patients before being treated, as the 
chairman of a certain hospital dramatically said not very 
long ago. Ave you sick? Are you poor? He forgot a 
much more important question, ‘Are you thrifty? or do 
you spend one fifth of your income on beer ?” 

If the plain truth be known, the present great hospitals of 
London exist partly for the treatment of accidents and 
emergencies, partly for the relief of the sick poor, partly for 
the relief of the sick who are not poor, and chiefly for the 
advancement of medical education; and who will deny 
that the last is not more noble than the “ pauperising ” 
of the poor and the providing of beer for a drunkard ? 

Lastly, comes the question of medical education from the 
national point of view. It is sufficiently obvious that medi- 
cal education must be carried on by the hospitals, or by 
private individuals, or by the State. It is a matter of the 
utmost importance to the community. If the hospital 
charities refuse to support it on the grounds that they exist 
| for the “relief of the sick poor,” well and good; they are 

within their rights. Then comes the opportunity for the 

individual to immortalise himself by endowing medical 
_ education, and we take this opportunity of drawing attention 

to Mr. Alfred Beit’s munificence in giving £25,000 to the 
| funds of the Zustitute of Medical Sciences, London University, 
as the result of reading the Committee’s report. Undoubt- 
| edly many others will follow this generous example when 

they know the facts, and then medical education will be 
| placed upon a sound financial basis, and will not need to 
look to the hospitals for support ; but the hospital charities 
will suffer in proportion. If, on the other hand, medical 
education cannot be endowed privately, then it becomes a 
| matter for State interference which would solve the difficult 
problem of finance, but would lead to hopeless complications 
into which we cannot enter at the present time. 

In conclusion, we will say that things are not so bad as 
they seem, and that there is no need at present for State 
interference. Consequently let no man, neither governor, 
nor doctor, nor patient, nor busybody grumble or find fault 
with the present system as a whole; for it serves the 
interests of the majority. It is the result of a most 
perfect and natural evolution. It has its faults indeed, 
of which the two most important are alluded to above as 


the first and third riders appended to the report and can 
be instantly remedied. But, for the rest, too much med- 
dling will do more harm than good, and nothing short of 
a national calamity will be the result. And, as a last word, 





let us say to the general public “Help your great medical 
schools, be grateful for what they have done for you in the 
| past, and for what they are now doing, and be proud of them.” 


Note.—We wish to say emphatically that we do not holda brief for the medical schools. If we did, our argument would be, 
“ Do away with the medical schools to-morrow and see what would happen to the world-famed hospitals of London.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


Many have thought that the JourNAL scheme for raising 
money for the Pathological Block is dead. This is not 
so ; it was only premature. It will shortly burst forth into 
the full vigour of youth with the prospect of something 
being accomplished in the near future. We can say no 
more at present, but we ask our readers to look out for 
some definite information before long. 

* * * 

SincE the last number of the JouRNAL appeared the 
builders have invaded the Hospital, and have almost com- 
pleted the exterior of two new temporary operating theatres. 
Everyone is so very much alive to the urgent necessity for 
these theatres that no serious protest has been heard in 
spite of the unfortunate fact that the building is taking 
place upon the residents’ racquet court. Doubtless space 
can be found if necessary for a temporary racquet or fives 
court on the old Christ’s Hospital site at present un- 
occupied. 

* * + 

Tuis building, we are certain, is onlya sign of the times. 
We shall wake up one morning to find hundreds of British 
workmen commencing operations upon the new casualty 
and out-patient block. The prolonged delay has been 
unfortunate from every point of view, but that is a matter 


of the past. ‘The future is before us. 
* * * 


Ir is gratifying to see the Treasurer’s carriage in the 
Square three or four days every week. We know that he 
is doing his utmost to put our Hospital upon a more satis- 
factory footing with the outside world. However, he does 
not confine his attention to business within the office walls, 
but sees everything that is to be seen in all departments of 
the Hospital. ‘The Students’ Union was greatly honoured 
by his presence for a short time at the Smoking Concert 
on February 27th, an account of which appears in another 


column. 
* * * 


‘THE annual general meeting of the Students’ Union was 
held on March gth in the Anatomical Theatre. About 
200 students were present, and it was a very successful 
meeting. The outgoing Council must be congratulated 
upon the very satisfactory report of its year of office, and 
we thank those concerned for their kind appreciation of the 
JouRNAL and of the work of its Publication Committee. 
The full report appears under the notices of the Students’ 
Union and Clubs with the list of officers and members of 


the new Council. 
* * * 


CONGRATULATIONS to the Association Football Club 
2nd XI on defeating St. Thomas’s 2nd XI by 7 goals to 
nil, and thus winning the final of the Inter-Hospital Junior 
Cup Ties for the second year in succession. 
thoroughly deserved its success. 


The team 
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UNFORTUNATELY we have been beaten by a narrow 
margin in all the other finals except the Cross Country 
competition, which we won easily. Thesecond Rugby XV 
played splendidly against Guy’s, and were only beaten by a 
dropped goal after playing extra time, while the Hockey 
Club only just lost to Guy’s (1-—o) ina replayed tie. Full 
accounts of these matches and of the records of the various 
clubs for the past season appear under the Club news. 

* + * 

We beg to congratulate Mr. H. N. Marrett on winning 
the All England Badminton Championship last month. 
His success is all the more meritorious as he has played the 
game only during the last few years. 

* * * 

THE following awards have been published :—Treasurer’s 
Prize (Junior Practical Anatomy).—-T. S. Lukis. Foster 
Prize (Senior Practical Anatomy).—T. L. Bomford. Hichens 
Prize (Butler’s Analogy)—F. W. W. Griffin. — Kirkes 
Scholarship and Gold Medal.—J. K. Willis, J. G. Watkins, 
equal. Harvey Prize.—A. E. Gow. 

* * * 

WE are glad to hear of the election, as Governors of the 
Hospital, of Mrs. Matthews, ée West, and Miss F. Whitley, 
lately Sister of Martha Ward, the two Hon. Secretaries of 
the League of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Nurses, which 
has lately collected £1500 for the Rebuilding Fund. 

* > * 

THE commencement of the summer session has been 
postponed from Monday, April 17th, to Tuesday, April 27th, 
on account of Easter. 

* * * 

Mr. H. ‘IT. Buriin has been appointed Bradshaw Lec- 

turer at the Royal College of Surgeons for next year. 
* * * 

Dr. CHRISTOPHER AbpISON has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Secretary of the Board of Intermediate Medical Studies in 
the University of London, and also Vice-Dean of the 
Medical School of Charing Cross Hospital. 

* * 


Dr. BaINnprIDGE has been appointed Gordon Lecturer 
in Pathology at Guy’s Hospital. 
* * * 

Mr. ALFRED Buck has been appointed Secretary to the 
Colchester Hospital. 

* * * 

Dr. F. GréneE has been appointed Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health in Hong Kong. 
* * * 

WE congratulate Mr. R. H. Urwick on taking his M.D. 
degree at Cambridge University. 
* * * 

Ir the first number of the Grand Magazine, published in 
February of this year (by George Newnes, Ltd.), did not 
stamp itself as a thoroughly cheap and nasty monthly, the 
March issue at all events must have alienated from the 
number of its readers every lover of literature and every 
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upholder of the truth. It boasts of “the excellence of its 
fiction.” Perhaps this is the excuse of those responsible 
for publishing such contemptible fabrications in an article 
upon “Hospitals: their Use and Abuse ;” by a Medical 
Practitioner. ‘The author is possibly not a medical man at 
all, or, if he is, he applied himself more to the study of vilifi- 
cation than of medicine. His choice of language is not very 
artistic, for he speaks of female patients being subjected to 
the “salacious scrutiny of some dozen youths,”—a pretty 
phrase indeed. A/undis omnia munda. We challenge 
him to disclose his identity and to verify his “ easily verifi- 
able facts.” 
* * * 

WE are not surprised that Mr. Stead should have nothing 
but praise for the Grand Magazine, for we know what his 
judgment is worth. He speaks of it as ‘journalistic 
cookery ”——an apt simile indeed, for it is unpalatable and 
indigestible to a degree ; but Mr. Stead’s stomach, on the 
other hand, is soothed by the “ lightness and toothsomeness 
of this puff paste and trifle”! Poor innocent! he thinks that 
doctors are guilty of “habitual outrage upon the persons 
of poor women patients” and he suggests that “the in- 
decent handling of patients for demonstrational purpose 
against their will under threat of being denied medical 
treatment is a crime at common law.” His remedy is even 
more amusing. ‘It would be well if the Anti-Vivisection 
Society were to pay some attention to the matter.” We 
smile contemptuously, and say “ours is a noble profession, 
and it has its rewards which cannot be measured in terms 


of money.” 
# + + 


But the Church Bells, which ought to know better, also 
“comments” upon the article in the Grand. Its fancy is 
tickled by this sentence—“ The girls and young women 
who attend the public hospitals gain the possible healing of 
their bodies at the expense of mortal injury to their souls.” 
What delightful cant! How suggestive of the Scribes and 
Pharisees of old! and how unlike what we ought to hear 
from the mouth of a well-known—but little respected 


teacher of Christian principles. 
* * * 





In another place in the same paper there are some com- 
ments upon “The Immaculate Medical Student” with 
reference to a letter by a “titled physician” defending the 
character and behaviour of the modern medical student. 
“It is interesting to turn,” says the commentator, “ from 
the medical student as our Hospital physicians endeavour 
to persuade the public that he is to the actual sample as he 
appeared in the Police Court.” A feeble argument, but 
our reply is ready to hand. “It is interesting to turn from 
the clergyman as he appears in the pulpit to the clergyman 
as he is in the Police, the Divorce, and other courts—even 
more frequently than the medical student.” Let our wise 
commentator, living as he does in a glass house, not throw 
stones himself. 
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Pow to Answer an Examination Paper. 


By an EXAMINER. 


XAMINERS are but human, but they strive to be 
4} absolutely fair to the candidate, though some- 
times the trial of reading badly-written, and still 
more badly-composed answers at an hour long past mid- 
night is apt to be a severe one even to the most conscien- 
tious. Hence it is that a candidate can do much to make 
the task of his little-thought-of examiner easier, and much 





to enhance the probability of his own success. 

It is a fact that some who are extremely well grounded 
in their work are unable to put their knowledge satisfactorily 
on paper, whilst others, having a much smaller insight into 
the subject, manage to indicate what they know in sucha 
way in their answers that they make a good impression 
upon the examiner. Becoming practised in writing answers 
to examination questions may thus become a very distinct 
help to passing when the ordeal has actually to be faced. 

The hour of the examination has arrived, and the candi- 
date is seated at his desk with the fateful paper before him. 
How is he to proceed? Let him quietly and carefully read 
through every one of the questions, although perhaps 
despair reigns in his heart from the wording of the first. 

It is extraordinary how frequently candidates entirely 
misread a question, and write an answer which has nothing 
whatever to do with what has been asked, thereby, of course, 
obtaining no marks for this part of the paper. ‘Then, again, 
although the general trend of the question has been recog- 
nised, portions of it have been inaccurately noted, with the 
consequence that the answers to these parts will not be 
such as to satisfy the examiner. 

It is advisable to spend perhaps ten minutes, or even a 
quarter of an hour, in studying the questions before writing 
a single line in answer to them ; and then the next point to 
be settled is as to which question should first be tackled. 
Although there may be some difference of opinion with 
regard to this, I am convinced that the wisest course for the 
majority of men is to deal with the shortest question, and 
the one which the candidate considers he knows best. In 
this way a question which probably counts as much as any 
other in the paper will be well answered, and will probably 
only have taken a comparatively short amount of the time 
allotted for the paper. On the other hand, should the 
candidate proceed with a long question, and particularly if 
he is not well acquainted with what is needed to answer it, 
there is a likelihood of a considerable amount of time being 
swallowed up, with the result that but little is left for the 
rest of the paper, and therefore a good aggregate of marks 
may be unobtained. 

In dealing with the answer to a question, it is by no 
means an unwise plain to write a brief outline of the answer 
on a spare sheet of paper, so as to systematise the answer 





which will be sent in to the examiner. So often candidates, 
by not so doing, find, when half-way through the question, 
that they have omitted some very important details, which 
they insert in such a manner as to make it very difficult 
for the examiner to read and follow the meaning of the 
answer, whereas if an outline had been previously made all 
parts might have been set down in due order. 

In this connection it may be observed that not infre- 
quently a curious process of unconscious cerebration occurs 
in reference to a question whilst the candidate is writing the 
answer to another. For instance, whilst describing the 
causes of compression of the brain, it may suddenly flash 
through the mind that syphilitic ulcers, while they may 
occur on any part of the leg, are most commonly seen in 
its upper half, this fact belonging to a subsequent question 
concerning the diagnosis of ulcers of the leg. Let the 
candidate at once briefly note this inspiration on a side 
sheet of paper, so as to have it ready when he reaches that 
particular answer, otherwise it is almost certain to be for- 
gotten, and the fact that it has so disappeared may worry 
him terribly. 

Brevity, consistent with stating the really essential points 
required by the question, is undoubtedly a great saving of 
time both to the writer and reader. ‘“‘ Padding,” particu- 
larly when it has but little reference to the subject under 
consideration, is worse than useless. It takes up far too 
much time when the question is being answered, and as a 
rule is entirely passed over without marks being awarded to 
it when the examiner has to read it. 

With brevity, neatness in the actual writing and in the 
arrangement of sentences goes a long way to impress the 
examiner well, and to aid his reading of the paper. It is 
here that proper paragraphing comes greatly to the assist- 
ance of the candidate. There is no need to crowd the 
writing together, nor to commence every fresh sentence on 
the same line that another ended. The candidate need 
not scruple to use plenty of paper ; he has paid well for it, 
and certainly the examiner will not blame him for spreading 
out his writing in such a way that it is not necessary to 
search diligently for the none too clear meaning, laboriously 
inscribed from the wonderful recesses of the candidate’s 
mind. 

Again, in connection with paragraphing, comes the proper 
use of underlining, to bring into prominence important 
facts with the least possible trouble to the reader. It is 
obvious that underlining must not be carried too far, other- 
wise it loses its effect and becomes a nuisance to the one 
who has to mark the paper. 

A candidate should never take it for granted that an 
examiner knows all the facts under consideration, and he 
should therefore be careful to indicate step by step the 
process of reasoning whereby he arrives at his conclusion. 


In the same way he should never make use of terms without 


an indication that he has some knowledge of their meaning. 
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Another fault often committed, and one which wastes 
time, is to repeat statements again and again in the same 
answer, which betrays a distinct want of method and grasp 
of the subject on the part of the candidate, and is apt to 
make the examiner look but indifferently upon the 
answer. 

Diagrams are always of great use in conveying the 
exact meaning that the candidate desires, provided that 
They need not be elaborate ; in fact, 
the very elaborateness of some diagrams given in papers 
spoils their usefulnes, and has, moreover, absorbed far too 
much of the candidate’s precious time. 

It is perhaps needless to remark that bad grammar and 
improper spelling tends to irritate, and should be carefully 
avoided even when the candidate is considerably pressed 
for time. ‘The ingenuity of the various methods of spell- 
ing certain technical terms and authorities’ names is truly 
marvellous. A good example of this is the spelling of the 
word “symphysis,” which in one paper was lately found to 
be spelt in the four following ways: symphisis, symphasis, 
simphisis and symphesis, in addition to the proper sym- 
physis. More remarkable still was the variation of the 
name of the anatomist who described those bewildering 
bodies arising from the arachnoid mater. Here is a list of 
how various candidates in one examination decided it 
should be written : 

Pacchionian, the correct way. 

Pachinonian, an ingenious variation. 

Paccionian, or why waste time for an ‘‘h.” 

Pacionian, or even an unnecessary “ c.” 

Pacchineal, probably with the sound of cocchineal in his 
ear. 


they are accurate. 


) how elusive it is to have a name for a 
a totally different structure so nearly the 
same in sound. 

Such blunders make the examiner believe that the can- 
didate has a feeble power of observation, and tend to 
detract from the probabilities of success for the examinee. 

Lastly, and particularly as it comes as the final act on 
the part of the candidate before he gives up his paper, it is 
of the greatest importance that the various sheets, if they 
have been loose when written upon, should be fixed to- 
gether in their proper order. Hardly anything is more 
trying for an examiner, when he is reading through one 
answer, than to be suddenly pulled up by finding himself 
launched into the middle of another, for he will then have 
to search through every sheet until he comes upon the one 
which should have followed in due order. It is far better 
to spend the last five minutes in arranging the questions 
and sheets as they should be than to scribble down hur- 
riedly and almost illegibly an additional scrap to what may 
be an excellent answer without it. 


Pacchinian, 
Pacinian, J 


Note.—We propose to publish in the next issue an article upon 
‘“‘ How to Defeat an Examiner,” by a Student.—EpitTor. 








